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speaking, eternal, for they seem to come into existence to meet a
need, as occasion arises.
With this view of God and Man, it is no wonder that Mani
thought of Jesus as human only in appearance. But Jesus occu-
pies a peculiar position also in the hierarchy of Light. Full as our
accounts are of the Manichee cosmogony, no tale of theirs pur-
ports to give the story of how he was 'evoked' or called into being.
Alone among the heavenly denizens He has a personal name, is in
fact a person, as Buddha is, or Hermes, or Mani himself. No
doubt this is because Jesus, whatever Mani may have thought
about Him, is ultimately a certain Person 'who appeared in
Judaea' a little more than two hundred years before Mani began
to preach.
It has been indicated above that many of the outstanding prin-
ciples of Manichaeism are far more natural results of tendencies
in the Christianity of the third century and of Mesopotamia than
of its modern development. The Manichaean idea of this world as
the result of an original catastrophe, so that 'the Fall* comes be-
fore 'this world* exists and is indeed the cause of its existence, is
derived from Bardaisan, the Aramaean Christian philosopher of
Edessa1. The Manichaean view of Jesus is doubtless akin to that
of Marcion. The Manichaean church, which they themselves
called Ecclesia^wAS also organized like the Marcionites: as was also
that of the early Syriac church of the Euphrates Valley, otherwise
orthodox2. Moreover the tendency towards Asceticism, as re-
marked above3, was characteristic even of the Great Church within
the Roman Empire.
The Manichees were divided into two main classes, the Elect
and the Hearers. The 'Elect* alone was the true Manichee, the
'Hearer' was no more than an adherent, but the renunciations
exacted of the Elect were severe and their numbers were com-
paratively small. All Manichees were vegetarians, but the Elect
abstained from wine, from marriage, and from property. They
were supposed to live a wandering life, possessing no more than
food for a day and clothes for a year. Their obligation not to pro-
duce fresh life or to take it was so absolute that they might neither
sow nor reap, nor even break their bread themselves, 'lest they
pain the Light which was mixed with it/ So they went about, as
Indian holy men do, with a disciple who prepared their food for
them. 'And when they wish to eat bread/ we read in the Acta
Archelafi, 'they pray first, speaking thus to the bread "I neither
1 See above, p. 497.              2 See above, p. 499.         8 See p. 492.
4 Given in Epiphanius, Haer, LXVI.